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ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


[Tuts picture, in addition to its merits on the “Great West,” is copied from the 
as a fine engraving, presents to viewa Knickerbocker :] 

scene of great sublimity. To the con- Nearly equally distant from St. Louis 
templative mind, such objects and such and the.mouth of the Ohio, on the west 
views become deeply interesting. We side of the Mississippi, is Grand Tower. 
seldom see a very large stone or rock in It isa column of rock about fifty feet in 
an isolated position, but what the inquiry diameter, rising fifty feet in height above 
immediately presents itself, “ How came the ordinary surface of the water, and 
it there, and for what purpose? No hu- crowned with a luxurious growth of ; 
man power could have placed it there.” stunted trees and shrubbery. Higher up, E 
Then, 2s a consequence, we fall back on the Illinois shore of the river, is a : 
upon “a power all power beyond.” But mass of rock, nearly sixty feet high, which, 
why or how came it to be in this isolated from its peculiar shape, and from an aper- 
position, as they are frequently found far ture in the southern side, has obtained the 
away from any others, and sometimes on appellation of “ The Devil’s Bake-Oven.” 
otherwise level and regular surfaces. This latter appears to have been, by some 
We know that volcanoes or eruptions of violent means, separated from the adja- 
the earth are generally given asthe cause cent cliff which overhangs it. In de- 
of these phenomena. Butis it at alllike- scending the Mississippi, on approaching 
ly that an eruption would throw up a Grand Tower, there will be noticed in its 
single large rock of several hundred tons neighborhood several other masses of 
weight, and leave it ona smoothevensur- rock, resembling columns, or towers; 
face? Is it not more probable that at these, however, are not isolated, but are 
some previous time, when the “fountains connected with the shore, whereas the 
of the great deep” have been opened, and tower stands alone in the river, in the 
: the waters have swept the earth in their centre of a deep channel, breasting a cur- 
x strength and their fury, they have de- rent that is here stronger than any where 
tached these stones from their original else on the river, below the “ Rapids.” 
positions, and rolled them along to the In the vicinage, on both shores, are seve- 4 
i places they now occupy, andthenleftthem ral other curiously formed rocks, which 
as they retired to their appointed bounds? have obtained fanciful appellations, as the a 
There are many questions that might “ Devil’s Pulpit,” “Devil’s Grave,” &c. ip 

be started in connection with the myste- A few miles further up, on the Missouri 
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" ; ries and sublimities of nature, but toanswer shore, are the “ Cornice Rocks,” so called 
3 them would be difficult, nay impossible. from the appearance of their tops, which 
| Speculation and fanciful conceits may be look as if regularly wrought into a cor- he 
: started, but these are not answers. nice. These rocks extend to the height 
: The following description of Tower of one hundred and fifty feet perpendicu- 
a Rock, written by Mr. Tuomas, in a paper larly above the surface of the river. They 
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form a solid wall, which rises out of the 
water, and stretches along its margin for 
a considerable distance, marked the whole 
way by the cornice, Which seems to have 
been produced by the abrasion of a migh- 
ty current that formerly swept near the 
top of the rocks. The Cornice Rocks, 
Grand Tower, &c., on the Missouri side 
of the Mississippi, form what may be 
termed the spur of the Merrimack hills, a 
line of highlands that extend north-west- 
wardly to the Gasconade river. ‘The 
Devil’s Bake-Oven, diagonally opposite 
the Grand Tower, is the abrupt termina- 


tion of the “ Illinois Bluffs, those stupend-, 


ous cliffs, averaging one hundred and fifty 
feet in height, which enclose the Ameri- 
can Bottom, and extend semt-circularly 
from above the mouth of the Missouri to 
this point, having all the way the same 
cornice, or water-marks, which character- 
ize the Cornice Rocks. These facts have 
led many to adopt the theory that the 
Mississippi was once damned or blocked 
up at the Grand Tower, and that here 





A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 


was a water-fall more mighty than that 
of Niagara; that the American Bottom 
and much of the Missouri shore formed 
the bed of a large lake, fed by the river, 
whose upper current wore the cornices in 
the rocks, until, by some violent convul- 
sion, a channel was forced through at the 
tower, and the lake was ina great part 
drained, leaving its bed to form the rich 
alluvion of the American Bottom. The 
fact that pine and other trees have been 
found, in digging for water, in the ncigh- 
borhood of St. Louis, fifty feet below the 
surface of the earth, is also an argument 
in favor of this theory. 

Bejore steam navigation was introduced, 
Grand Tower was one of the most dan- 
gerous places to the navigator on the 
whole Mississippi. The current being 
remarkably swift, the voyagers in keels 
and barges had to ascend the river bank 
in advance of their vessels, which were 
then drawn by ropes through the swift cur- 
rent, that would not admit of the ordinary 
means of “poling” against the stream. 





A BEAUTIF 


Lire is beautifully compared to a foun- 
tain fed by a thousand streams, that perish 
if one be dried. It is a silver cord, 
twisted with a thousand strings, that part 
asunder if it be broken. Frail and thought- 
less mortals are surrounded by innumer- 
able dangers, which make it. much more 
strange that they escape so long, than 
that they sometimes perish suddenly at 
last. We are encompassed by accidents 
every day, to crush the mouldering tene- 
ments which we inhabit. The seeds of 
disease are planted in our constitution by 
nature. The earth and atmosphere, 
whence we draw the breath of life, are 
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FIGURE. 


unpregnated with death—health is made 
to operate its own destruction. The food 
that nourishes, contains the elements of 
decay ; the soul that animates it by a vivi- 
fying fire, tends to wear it out by its own 
action. Death lurks in ambush along 
our path. Notwithstanding this is the 
truth, so palpably confirmed by the daily 
example before our eyes, how little do we 
lay it to heart! We see our friends and 
neighbors perish among us, but how sel- 
dom does it occur to our thoughts, that 
our knell shall, perhaps, give the next 


fruitless warning to the world. 
Guardian. 








REFLECTIONS BY 


MY MOTHER S BED-SIDE, 


ORIGINAL, 


REFLECTIONS 


By my Mother's bed-side, occasioned by hearing her speak of feeling as being in the wilderness. 


BY MRS, MYRA TOWNSEND. 


Tue wilderness, the wilderness, 
Is not a weary place, 

Amid its countless sands we still 
God’s mercies ever trace. 

The desert rock, the desert plain, 
May seem both bleak andsbare ; 

The desert heath seem void of life, 
Yet God is even there. 


The storm may come, the winds may howl, 


The lightning rend the sky ; 

The thunder roar from pole to pole, 
Yet God is ever nigh. 

Where through creation can we turn, 
To what wild savage spot, 

By sea or land, from clime to clime, 
And find where He is not ? 

In every leaf and flowret wild, 
In insect, beast and bird— 

In every pebble, stone and shell, 
His holy voice is heard. 

Then why in human hearts alone 
Is felt a dreary void, 

And why when all around is good, 
Is man alone alloyed? 

Why in the temple where His love 
Most wondrously is shown, 

Is found the only taint of sin, 
The want of faith alone. 

The bird that leaves the chilling clime 
And seeks a warmer home, 

Doubts not the spring will bloom again, 
And brighter days will come. 

Returning then in trustful faith, 
She builds her little nest ; 

* Fulfils the duties of her kind, 

And leaves to God the rest. 

But we, with reasoning powers endued, 
And favored far above 


All nature round, yet sometimes doubt 
His wisdom, goodness, love. 

We know that rain and storms but give 
To verdant beauty, birth, 

And streams that overflow their banks 
Enrich the drinking earth. 

Thus is it with the inward man, 
So feeble, weak and frail; 

We cannot see the hand of love 
That guides the swelling gale. 

When chilling winds and wintry storms 
Around our path prevail, 

How oft the sinking spirit feels 
Its trusting courage fail. 

Impatient nature ever longs 
To draw the veil aside, 

Dispel the clouds that shroud the sun, 
And all his glories hide. 

Oh, could the spirit always feel, 
Though darkness reigns around 

That God is with us through the night, 
And in the cloud is found. 

Oh, could the heart in trustful faith 
Calmly await the day ; 

Nor think the night dews linger long 
Upon our weary way. 

Lord, give us patience, faith and hope, 
And lead us as thou led 

Israel through the wilderness, 
And over Jordan’s bed ; 

And make us feel the wilderness 
Is as a garden fair ; 

The desert with thy glory filled, 
Thy presence every where ; 

The storm, the cloud, the barren heath 
Alike thy wisdom show ; 

Thy finger rules the worlds above, 
Thy love the world below. 






































RE-BUILDING OF JERUSALEM. 


RE-BUILDING OF JERUSALEM BY ESDRAS AND NEHEMIAH. 


In the seventeenth year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes, Esdras obtained of the king 
and his seven counsellors an ample com- 
mission, and empowering him to return to 
Jerusalem with all such Jews as would 
follow him thither, in order to settle the 
Jewish government and religion agreea- 
bly to their own laws. Esdras was de- 
scended from Saraia, who was high-priest 
of Jerusalem when it was destroyed by 
Nebnchodonosor, and was put to death by 
his command. Esdras was a very learned 
and pious man, and was chiefly distin- 
guished from the rest of the Jews by his 
great knowledge of the Scriptures; it 
being said of him, “that he was very 
ready in the law of Moses that was given 
by the God of Israel.” He now set out 
from Babylon with the gifts and offerings 
which the king, his courtiers, and such 
Israelites as had staid in Babylon, had 
put into his hands for the service of the 
temple, and which he gave to the priests 
upon his arrival at Jerusalem. It appears 
by the commission which Artaxerxes gave 
him, that this prince had a high venera- 
tion for the God of Israel, as, in command- 
ing his officers to furnish the Jews with 
all things necessary for their worship, he 
adds, “let all things be performed after 
the law of God diligently, unto the most 
High God, that wrath come not upon the 
kingdom of the king and his son.” This 
commission, as I observed, empowered 
him to settle the religion and government 
of the Jews pursuant to the laws of Mo- 
ses; to appoint magistrates and judges to 
punish evil-doers, not only by imprisoning 
their persons, and confiscating their pos- 
sessions, but also by sending them into 
banishment, and even sentencing them 
to death, according to the crimes they 
should commit. Such was the power 


with which Esdras was invested, and 
which he exercised faithfully during thir- 
teen years, till Nehemiah brought a new 
commission from the Persian court. 
Nehemiah was also a Jew of distin- 
guished merit and piety, and one of the 
cupbearers to king Artaxerxes. This 
was a very considerable employment in 
the Persian court, because of the privi- 
leges annexed to it, viz. of being often 
near the king’s person, and of being al- 
lowed to speak to him in the most favor- 
able moments. However, neither his 
exalted station, nor the settlement of his 
family in that land of captivity, could 
obliterate from his mind the country of 
his ancestors, nor their religion: neither 
his love for the one, nor his zeal for the 
other, was abated ; and his heart was still 
in Zion. Some Jews who were come 
from Jerusalem, having informed him of 
the sad state of that city, that its walls 
lay in ruin, its gates were burnt down, 
and the inhabitants thereby exposed to 
the insults of their enemies, and made the 
scorn of all their neighbors; the affliction 
of his brethren, and the dangers with 
which they were menaced, made such an 
impression on his mind, as might natural- 
ly be expected from one of his piety. 
One day, as he was waiting upon the 
king, the latter observing an unusual air 
of melancholy in Nehemiah’s countenance, 
asked him the cause of it; a proof‘that this 
monarch had a tenderness of heart rarely 
found in kings, and which is nevertheless 
much more valuable than the most shin- 
ing qualities. Nehemiah took this op- 
portunity to acquaint him with the calam- 
itous state of his country; owned that 
that was the subject of his grief; and 
humbly entreated that leave might be 
given him to go to Jerusalem, in order to 











repair the fortifications of it. The kings 
of Persia, his predecessors, had permitted 
the Jews to rebuild the temple, but not 
the walls of Jerusalem. But Artaxerxes 
immediately decreed, that the walls and 
gates of Jerusalem should be rebuilt ; 
and Nehemiah, as governor of Judea, was 
appointed to put this decree in executions 
The king, to do him the greater honor, 
ordered a body of horse, commanded by a 
considerable officer, to escort him thither. 
He likewise wrote to the governors of the 
provinces on this side the Euphrates, to 
give him all the assistance possible in 
forwarding the work for which he was 
sent. This pious Jew executed every 
part of his commission with incredible 
zeal and activity. 

It is from this decree, enacted by Ar- 
taxerxes in the twentieth year of his 
reign, for the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem, that we date the beginning of 
the seventy weeks mentioned in the fa- 
mous prophecy of Daniel, after which the 
Messiah was to appear, and to be put to 
death. I shall here insert the whole pro- 
phecy, but without giving the explication 
of it, as it may be found in other writers, 
and is not a part of this history. 

“Thou art greatly beloved, therefore 
understand the matter, and consider the 
vision. Seventy weeks are determined 
upon thy people, and upon the holy city, 
to finish the transgression, and to make 
an end of sin, and to make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness, and to seal up the vision 
and prophecy, and to anoint the Most 
Holy. Know therefore and understand, 
that from the going forth of the com- 
mandment, to restore and rebuild Jeru- 
salem, unto the Messiah the prince, shall 
be se¥en weeks ; and three score and two 
weeks the street shall be built again, and 
the wall, even in troublous times. And 
after three-score and two weeks shall 
Messiah be cut off, but not for himself: 






































RE-BUILDING OF JERUSALEM. 4% 


and the people of the prince that shall 
come shall destroy the city and the sanc- 
tuary, and the end thereof shall be with 
a flood: and unto the end of the war deso- 
lations are determined. And he shall 
confirm the covenant with many for one 
week; and in the midst of the week he 
shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation 
to cease, and for the overspreading of 
abominations, he shall make it desolate, 
even until the consummation, and that 
determined, shall be poured upon the 
desolate.”—Dan. 9, 23—27. 

When Esdras was in power, as his 
chief view was to restore religion to its 
ancient purity, he disposed the books of 
Scripture into their proper order, revised 
them all very carefully, and collected 
the incidents relating to the people of 
God in ancient times; in order to com- 
pose out of them the books of the Chroni- 
cles, to which he added the history of his 
own times, which was finished by Nehe- 
miah. With these books ends the long 
history which Moses had begun, and 
which the writers who came after him 
continued in a direct series, till the re- 
pairing of Jerusalem. The rest of the 
sacred history is not written in that unin- 
terrupted order. While Esdras and Ne- 
hemiah were compiling the latter part 
of that great work, Herodotus, whom pro- 
fame authors call the Father of History, 
began to write. Thus we find that the 
latest authors of the books of Scripture 
flourished about the same time with the 
first authors of the Grecian history ; and 
when it began, that of God’s people, to 
compute only from Abraham, included al- 
ready fifteen centuries. Herodotus makes 
no mention of the Jews in his history ; 
for the Greeks desired to be informed of 
such nations only as were famous for their 
wars, their commerce, their grandeur; so 
that, as Judea was then but just rising 
from its ruins, it did not excite the atten- 
tion of that people. 
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AFFECTING TALE.—THE 


A FEW years since, a man and his wife 
arrived in the town of M » as perma- 
nent residents. ‘They were young, lately 
married, and their prospects for the future 
were bright and cheering. They pur- 
chased a farm in , Which was then a 
new country, and had happily spent two 
or three years in this situation, when, by 
a mysterious providence, the young man 
was called from this world. With his 
surviving widow, he left two lovely twin 
infants, to deplore a loss which time could 
not retrieve. The widow sought comfort 
in vain from the limited circle of her 
acquaintance. ‘There was no minister of 
the gospel to direct her to that Great 
Source of comfort, nor was there a pious 
friend who could direct her trembling 
footsteps to the cross of Jesus. But she 
went to her Bible, and by the assistance 
of the Spirit of heaven found that conso- 
lation which a selfish world can neither be- 
stow nor take away. She mourned indeed 
a husband who was no more, but she was 
cheered by the hope that God would pro- 
tect her and her’s. She wept over her 
innocent babes, and resolved that while 
she lived, they should never need a mo- 
ther’s care. As they grew up, she endeav- 
ored to teach them the first principles of 
religion, but they received only her in- 
structions. One weck after another 
rolled away ; one Sabbath after another 
dawned upon the wilderness; but they 
brought none of their privileges. The 
wilderness had never echoed the sound 
of * the church-going bell.” The solitary 
places had never been gladdened by the 
sound of the footsteps of him who pro- 
claims “ glad tidings of great joy.” The 
feeling mother clasped her little boys to 
her aching bosom, and sighed and wept 
for the opportunity of taking them by the 








AFFECTING TALE. 


TWINS. 


hand and leading them up to the courts 
of God. In the days of her childhood, 
she had possessed great advantages, and 
she mourned that her babes could only 
receive instruction from her lips. Alas! 
no missionary came to instruct, to cheer, 
and to gladden the bosom of her, who, 
for years, had never heard the whispers 
of love from the servants of her Saviour. 
When the little boys were five years old, 
and before they were old enough to be 
sensible of their loss, a consumption had 
fastened upon their tender parent, and 
she was soon encircled in the cold arms 
of death. She steadily watched the cer- 
tain issue of her disease, and even in the 
last moments commended her children to 
Him who isa “ Father to the fatherless.” 
A few moments before she expired, she 
tenderly kissed her little boys, who un- 
consciously wept on feeling the last grasp 
of the clay-cold hand of their mother. 
“It is hard,” said she to a neighbor who 
was present, “it is hard for a mother to 
leave two such helpless babes without 
friends, and without any one to protect 
them; but I leave them in the hands of 
God, and I do believe he will protect 
them, and my last prayer shall be for my 
poor destitute orphans.” Atter the death 
of their mother, they were received into 
the house of a neighbor. In less than a 
year, one of them was stretched beside 
his mother, beneath the sod. About this 
time a pious lady arrived in the place. 
She, too, was an orphan, but was not 
comfortless. It was her first inquiry how 
she could do good to the poor villagers 
around her. During a solitary walk one 
afternoon, she met the other little boy 
straggling about the road. He was a 
beautiful flaxen-haired boy, though ex- 
ceedingly ragged. ‘The young lady was 








struck with his appearance, and entered 
into conversation with him. “ What is 
your name, my little boy?” said she, 
gently. “James.” “Where do you 
live?” “ With Widow , just at the 
edge of the wood, in that little log house ; 
can’t you see it?” “I see it; but is 
Widow your mother!” “No. I 
had a mother, and she loved me. She 
used to take care of me and my brother 
John. She gave us clothes, and taught 
us our little prayers and catechism. Oh! 
she was a good mother.” “ But where is 
your mother ?” said the lady, soothingly. 
“ Oh, madam, she is dead ; do you see the 
grave-yard yonder?” “ Yes.” And the 
great maple tree which stands in tlie 
corner of it?” “Yes, [see it. “ Well, 
my poor mother was buried under that 
tree, and my brother John lies there too. 
They were both buried up in the ground, 
though my mother’s grave was the deep- 
est. I shail never see them again, never, 
never, as long as i live. Will you go 
with me and see the graves?’ continued 
he, looking at the lady with earnestness 
and simplicity. The short account which 
the little boy gave of himself, awakened 
the best feelings of the young lady, and 
she had been devising some plan to do 
him good. For the present, she declined 
visiting the grave, but continued to con- 
verse with him and gain his confidence. 
She found him very ignorant, having 
never been sent to school; and the in- 
structions of a pious mother having never 
been. repeated or enforced by example, 
were nearly forgotten. A Sabbath School 
had never been established in the place, 
and whether it was practical to establish 
one was doubtful; but she was deter- 
mined to make the experiment. Accord- 
ingly she visited every little cottage in 
the village, and urged that the children 
might the next Lord’s day be assembled, 
and a school formed. A proposal of this 
kind was new and unpopular. All the 
old women in the place entered their pro- 
test against such innovations. For the 
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first three Sabbaths the young lady had 
no scholar but her little James. But she 
knew that however faint may be our pros- 
pects of doing good at the commence- 
ment, we should not be discouraged. 
The first blow that we strike m: y pro- 
duce but little effect. The lady was 
sorry she had no more scholars, but she 
bent all her efforts to the instruction of 
the little boy. In a few weeks, the pre- 
judices of the people began to wear away, 
and before the summer closed, this school 
embraced every child whose age would 
allow it to attend. It was the second 
summer aiter the establishment of this 
school, and after little James had been 
well acquainted with his Testament and 
catechism, that his health began to fail. 
This good young lady beheld his gradual 
decay with anxiety, visited him often, 
and always wept at parting with a pupil 
so dear. She used often to walk out 
with him, and to cheer him with her con- 
versation. One pleasant afternoon she 
led him out by the hand, and at his re- 
quest visited the spot where lay his 
mother and his little brother. © Theit 
graves were both covered with grass, 
and on the smaller grave some beautiful 
flowrets. It was in the cool of a serene 
summer’s day, as they sat by the graves 
in silence. Neither of them were able 
to speak. The lady gazed at the pale 
countenance of the lovely boy, upon whose 
system a lingering disease was preying ; 
while he looked at her, with an eye that 
seemed to say, “I have not long to enjoy 
your society.” Without saying a word, 
he cut a small stick, and measured the 
exact length of his little brother’s grave, 
and again seated himself by the lady. 
She appeared sad, while he calmly ad- 
dressed her, “ You see, Miss S , that 
the little grave is shorter than mine will 
be.” She pressed his little white hand 
within her own, and he continned—* You 
know not how. much I love you—how 
much I am obliged to you. Before you 
taught me, I knew nothing of death— 
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nothing about heaven, or God, or angels. 
I was a very wicked boy till you met me. 
I love you very much, very much, but I 
could say something else.” ‘ And what 
could you say,” inquired the lady, trying 
to compose her feelings. “ Do you think 
[shall ever get well?” “Indeed, I hope 
you will; but why ask that question?” 
“ Because I feel I shall not live long. I 
believe I shall soon die. I shall then be 
laid beside my poor mother. She will 
then have her two twins, one on each 
side of her. But do not cry, Miss 8 ’ 
I am not afraid todie. You told me, and 
the Testament tells me, that Christ will 
suffer little children to come unto him; 
and though I know I have been a very sin- 
ful little boy, yet I think I shall be happy, 
for I Jove this Saviour who can save such 
a poor boy as I am; and I sometimes 
hope I shall soon meet my mother and 
little brother in happiness. I know you 
will come too, won’t you?’ When I am 





THE POET’S WISH.—WOMAN AND FLOWERS. 


dead, I wish you to tell the Sabbath schol- 
ars how much I loved them all; tell them 
they must all die, and may die young; 
and tell them to come and measure the 
grave of little James; and then prepare 
to die.” The young lady wept, and 
could not answer him at that time. But 
she was enabled to converse with him 
several times afterwards, on the grounds 
of his hope, and was satisfied that this 
little lamb was indeed of the fold of Jesus. 
She was sitting at his bed-side, and with 
her own trembling hand, closed his eyes 
as they shut in everlasting slumber. He 
fell asleep with a smile, without a strug- 
gle. The lady was the only sincere 
mourner who followed the remains of the 
child to the grave; and while she shed 
many tears on the sods which covered his 
little body, she could not but rejoice in 
the belief, that God had permitted her to 
be the feeble instrument of preparing an 
immortal spirit for a mansion in the skies. 












THE POET’S 


Ir there’s a star that brightly gleams 
On friendship’s summer sea, 

I wish that planet’s purest beams 
Might ever shine for thee. 


If there’s a hope of purest ray, 
Which tells of joys fo be, 


ORIGINAL. 
WISH—TO A LADY. 


BY H. B. WILDMAN. 


I wish that hope—“ be what it may”— 
Alone fulfilled for thee. 


If thou hast sighed for happiness— 
For pleasures pure and free,— 

I wish thou still might’s dream of bliss, 
And Heaven award it thee. 










Woman and Frowers.— Woman loves 
flowers, and flowers are like women in 
their beauty and sweetness, so they ought 
to grow up together. No flower garden 
looks complete without a woman in it—no 
woman is so lovely as when she is surround- 


ed by flowers. She should have her fra- 
grant bouquet at the party ; window-plants 
in the parlor ; if possible, some rich and fair 
flowering shrubs in her conservatory ; but 
better than all these, and supplying all, 
every woman should have a flower garden. 
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THE PRIVATE PURSE.—Concluded from page 45. 


«“ Geraldine, how is it,” said her mother 
to Mrs. Leeson—-* how is it that you and 
Henry are so changed in your manner to 
each other! Four years ago, I left you 
all affection ; now | find you hardly civil 
—this is very bad.” 

“It is,” replied her daughter; “ but it 
is not my fault. Henry is perpetually 
insulting, by asking me the most frivolous 
questions, and then sneering at my re- 
plies. He never believes a word I say. 
It was only yesterday he took our child 
on his knee, and read her such a homily 
on the beauty of truth, that she looked at 
_him, poor innocent, in fear and astonish- 
ment, without understanding his meaning, 
and then he looked at me. Oh! mother, 
I wish I had never married. It is very 
true what my aunt says—you never can 
know how a man will turn out.” 

“ Your aunt isa very bad counsellor. I 
fear she hascaused mischief between you.” 

“Oh! no—but she told me how it 
would be. Why, before we were six 
months married he took me to task about 
a chain! But that is nothing; I assure 
you he is niggardly in the extreme.” 

“ You must be wrong, Geraldine,” said 
her mother, earnestly ; “indeed, you must 
be wrong. When I left you to go abroad 
—though I did not tell you so, lest it 
would make you unhappy—my finances 
were deplorably reduced. He questioned 
me upon them with the greatest delicacy ; 
and when he found how I was circum- 
stanced, as he was handing me into the 
carriage, he slipped a purse containing a 
hundred guineas into my hand.” 

Geraldine felt her color change. “ But 
how did he find that out, in the first in- 
stance 7” she inquired, after a pause. 

“I really do not know,” replied her 
mother; “but you remember, dear, I was 
always a very bad dissembler. Your 
aunt says I can be seen through in a 
moment, which I dare say is the case, 
and I do not care about it. What does 
it matter when one has nothing to con- 
ceal? J never led him to suppose that 


you had a penny, or that I had six-pence 
beyond my small annuity ; so I con- 
fessed that when I came to pay you the 
bridal visit, I had not five pounds in the 
world.” 

“Is it possible !” exclaimed Geraldine, 
the falsehood she had framed as to her 
mother giving her ten pounds towards the 
purchase of the chain, and the effect it 
must have had upon her husband’s mind, 
now flashing upon her for the first time. 
“Oh!” mamma, why did you not tell me 
this before? What must my husband 
have thought of me ?” 

“Thought of you, my dear?” replied 
her mother, not understanding her allu- 
sion. “ Why, what had you to do with 
it? He knew, as I have told you, per- 
fectly well, that you had nothing whatever 
to do with the matter; but I called it 
very handsome of him—very handsome 
indeed.” And the lady resumed the pe- 
rusal of her book, thinking it better to let 
this anecdote of her son-in-law’s gene- 
rosity operate of itself upon her daughter. 
Geraldine felt the blood rush to her head, 
and in another moment she was chill and 
trembling. She went to her own room, 
and traced back circumstance to circum- 
stance. She saw clearly that on that 
evening she must have appeared guilty 
of duplicity. She remembered her hus- 
band’s deep-seated and constant leve and 
affection previous to that event ; how her 
every wish had been anticipated by him. 
She remembered how pleased, how happy 
he looked, when she gave him the five 
pounds she had saved from her house- 
keeping ; and she could not but acknow- 
ledge that all the satisfaction she had 
received from her secret peculations had 
been gall and wormwood, in comparison 
to the approving smiles which she now 
knew how she had at first forfeited.— 
Truly, her tears were many and sincere. 
She ,would willingly have retraced her 
steps had she known how ; but she fancied 
she had not strength to do so. She con- 
sidered confession more humiliating than 
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deception; and, moreover, Henry’s late 
unkindnesses had been so numerous and 
so severe, that she forgot, when recalling 
them, how much was owing to the suspi- 
cions she herself had excited. 

She resolved to confide to her mother 
the particulars regarding the chain, hoping 
she should be able to prevail on her to 
say, if she was questioned on the*subject, 
that she. had borrowed the money to lend 
her; for, as [ have said before, lies yield 
ample fruitage. She had of late men- 
tioned some of her perplexities to her 
cousin; and here I pause, to observe that 
one of the most foolish acts of a young 
woman’s life is the confiding in any man, 
either what she fears to entrust to her 
husband, or any complaint against him. 
The act is almost always sure to betray 
itself; and if it do not, the step is so 
imprudent, so likely to lead to results 
prejudicial to her character, and, certain- 
ly, to affect her conduct, that of all things 
it ought to be the most dreaded—the 
most avoided. It is seldom that a woman, 
resolved to bear and forbear, cannot suc- 
ceed in winning her husband’s friendship 
in the end. Where this is really impos- 
sible—which I think can only be when a 
man is thoroughly unprincipled—may God 
help her! It is wiser for her not to com- 
plain of him she has sworn to * love, 
honor, and obey.” Her own sex are often 
too feeble for friendship; and where there 
is youth and beauty, men are dangerous 
friends. It is wiser, then, I repeat, under 
such circumstances, for a woman to con- 
ceal her sorrows, and to alleviate them 
by active and duteous employment, rather 
than by idle and perilous repinings. ‘The 
very reputation of having a male friend 
is injurious to a young wife. It is only a 
vigorous mind that can bear being thus 
shut in with itself. A firm and noble 
one will bear it, because it is right; and 
perhaps, after years of firm endurance, 
be rewarded by the friendship it has so 
richly deserved—the friendship of him in 
whom a young heart trusted. 
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Geraldine loved her cousin really as a 
sister loves her brother; but no more. 
She had never bestowed upon him an 
atom of an affection that she needed have 
blushed to own even to her husband ; and 
though her cousin may be acquitted of all 
premeditated wrong towards her, he was 
not averse to being rallied on the prefer- 
ence evinced for him by his lovely rela- 
tive. He assured every one, “ that it was 
a brother and sister regard”—that “it 
was impossible it could be any thing else, 
as they had been children together”’— 
that “Geraldine was too devoted to her 
husband to indulge even a friendship for 
any one—except her cousin.” But he 
did not say these things frankly, and 
seriously, and boldly, as it becomes a man 
of high honor to do; he said them with a 
smile, or a shrug, or a dolce sort of self- 
satisfied expression, which made the care- 
less young men of his acquaintance 
declare him a “lucky fellow,” and mar- 
ried men say “that Leeson should Jook 
after his wite;” while matrens and old 
maids began to throw something of sig- 
nificance into their countenances when 
they observed that “they had met Mrs, 
Leeson and her handsome cousin in the 
square ;” and some were malicious enough 
to forget to add that she was accompanied 
also by her child, or a female friend. 

Most unhappily, her husband had be- 
come so irritable and suspicious, that she 
excused herself for her constant decep- 
tions. He had long found it impossible 
to distinguish between her truth and 
falsehood; he had become unjust to her 
virtues; for she was a most devoted 
parent, while he believed that she was 
indifferent towards her child. When she 
told the story of the chain—that origin 
of all the evil—to her mother, the old 
lady, instead of going at once to her son- 
in-law, explaining it to him, and showing 
that the advice of her aunt had caused 
her to step aside from the straight path— 
that it was she who had urged her to 
form a private purse—and by this odious 
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system undermined their mutual confi- 
dence; instead of doing this, she set 
herself to frame a “reason for the lie.” 
And why? Because the little girl was 
the aunt’s god-child, and she solaced her- 
self, by determining that “she would 
certainly leave her all she had, if she 
were not displeased; but if Geraldine 
breke her word—if she forgot that she 
had promised not to tell—all the previous 
concealments would have been made in 
vain, and they would lose the property. 
Henry would be sure to ‘ fly out’ about it, 
and what would be the end of it?’ The 
good lady quite forgot that Geraldine had 
promised to conceal the gift from her, as 
well as from her husband; but her ideas 
of right and wrong could all be set aside 
by interest; we have wonderful tender- 
nesses towards those who break their 
words for our especial sakes. Geraldine 
was, in point of fact, incapacitated, in the 
sight of God, from making the promise 
her aunt required of her, on the morning 
of her marriage; because the oats, so 
important, and so engrossing, which she 
had taken at the altar, virtually appointed 
her husband the depositary of her acts, 
thoughts, and secrets. 

How despicable a picture of human 
nature does this perpetual bowing down 
to Mammon portray! and how vain and 
insignificant does it appear, when con- 
trasted with so high, so holy a thing as 
Truth! Oh! if those who are heedless 
of words and their import, did but know 
the inestimable value of this “ bright 
ornament”—if they had but traced the 
cares, and toils, and tangled weariness 
that must follow in the train cf falsehood, 
however small it may appear at first—if 
they could witness the contempt that 
follows the liar to a despised grave—if 
they could see the family disunions, the 
heart-burnings and heart-breakings, origi- 
nating in an untruth, no larger than the 
grain of mustard-seed that became an 
outspreading tree—if they could be 
brought to feel the base, mean, paltry 


cowardice of a lie—how earnestly they 
would pray to be delivered from its insidi- 
ous temptation ! 

Geraldine’s mother, I have already said, 
was exactly one of those who had neither 
been educated to become a mother, nor in 
the knowledge to teach the duties of do- 
mestie life to her child. She was, like 
scores of others, weak, warm, and as 
brainless as a woman could well be, who 
went through the etiquettes of life with 
propriety and exactness. She thought 
herself acting with extraordinary tact 
and discretion, when she entered the 
small library where Mr. Leeson sat by 
himself when at home in the evening, 
and, shutting the door with a peculiarly 
silent and mysterious air, asked if she 
might intrude upon him for a few mo- 
ments. He placed a chair for her, and, 
laying down his book, prepared to listen. 

Henry Leeson was more changed than 
men usually are in years so few, and yet 
he dressed better, was quite as handsome, 
when in society conversed more fluently 
many thought more agreeably, for a dash 
of vinegar curdled the oil, and rendered 
him pungent and racy. But his features 
had lost their affectionate, confiding, easy 
expression ; his face had grown sharp as 
a lawyer’s, seeking flaws im an indict- 
ment; he could not sit for five minutes 
looking straight forward, but twisted his 
eyes to see sideways, and his head to look 
behind—he had grown suspicious. 

The old lady had a difficult card to 
play, and, of course, played it badly, 
floundering through muddy sentences, 
until at last she ventured to regret “ that 
her dear Harry had not been in the draw- 
ing-room—he used to be so fond of music 
—and she had prevailed on Geraldine to 
sing; and Arthur Harewell said he had 
never heard her in better voice.” 

Mr. Leeson muttered something about 
a new book, and Arthur understanding 
music better than he did, as he heard 
more of it. And this was answered by 
an observation, “that more was the pity.” 
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And then the gentleman sat, and the lady 
fidgetted through a long pause—until, 
with tears of very sincere grief, she de- 
clared, in her own simple way, her regrets 
that two so much attached as her dear 
son and daughter “were” (Mr. Leeson 
shook his head)—* had been,” then sub- 
stituted the sorrowing mother—were now 
so estranged “ without any cause.” 

Mr. Leeson stiffly said, “that if there 
had not been cause, there would have 
been no estrangement—the fault was 
none of his.” 

The old lady hit upon one sensible 
observation by chance—* that in quarrels 
matrimonial, both parties were generally 
to blame.” 

He bowed; and answered, “ It might 
be so, in a degree.” 

“ For instance,” she continued, “ you 
were very angry with her long ago, I find, 
about a foolish chain ; and really, Harry, 
dear, you had no reason.” 

“The chain was in itself as unoffend- 
ing,” he replied, “as trinkets generally 
are; but 1 had reason. She told me a 
falsehood as to her means of purchase. 
The chain was a gift; yet she assured 
me she bought it. I have but too good 
reason to remember it, as the commence- 
ment of all our misery. Why, she even 
used your name as the giver of part of 
the purchase-money.” 

“ And so I was,” murmured forth the 
feeble-minded woman, tnable to raise her 
eyes; but keeping down the truth by the 
weight of her sister’s riches. 

“Nay!” he exclaimed; “how could 
that be, when you yourself——But you 
must remember certain passages which 
prevent a possibility of that.” 

“She wished so for the chain,” said 
the old lady, “that I borrowed ten pounds 
to make up the money.” 

Mr. Leeson rose from his seat in wrath- 
ful indignation, and but that the being 
before him was a frail, aged woman, 
could not have contained himself. ‘ You 
really must excuse me for saying I doubt 
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you. I should, indeed, grieve to feel that 
those gray hairs were dishonored by a 
falsehood, to screen a child who has no 
feeling for herself.” 

Seli-degradation forced itself upon the 
feeble-minded mother, and she only said 
that she hoped he “ would permit her still 
farther to explain.” 

“ Pardon me,” he replied, “ if I decline 
any future conversation upon this subject. 
When I married Geraldine, I imagined I 
read in the brightness of her sunny face 
the light of truth. I loved her with the 
entire fulness of my heart. I would 
have trusted her with my life; I had 
trusted her with more—for every man 
when he marries trusts his wife with his 
honor. I pictured long years of enduring 
affection; and, above all, in return for 
the most devoted love that man can feel 
towards woman, I asked for her confi- 
dence, her unbroken confidence. Nothing 
else could satisfy me. It must be frank 
—spontaneous—untainted. My convic- 
tion is, that UNMINGLED TRUTH is the 
sole bond of domestic happiness. She 
knew that such was my opinion; she had 
heard me say, a hundred times, that 
sooner or later sin follows concealment. 
I did not want my wife to appeal to me 
on every occasion, or feel it necessary to 
render an account of her personal ex- 
penses; such details are irksome to a 
man; but I expected that she should 
have no interest apart from mine—no 
expenditure that was to be considered 
private—no stealing from a house purse, 
to put into one called, for distinction’s 
sake, ‘her own.’ Mine was at all times 
open to her hand. If I urged upon her 
the investigation of accounts, it was only 
to lead her to those habits of exactness 
which are inseparable from sound do- 
mestic management. I remember how 
my heart beat with joy, when she brought 
me the savings of her early housekeep- 
ing; if it had been thousands, instead of 
pounds, I could not have rejoiced more 
sincerely ; it was a proof of frankness on 
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the very point upon which I had depended 
somuch. I felt that I had a sweet, con- 
fiding friend, and that our interests were 
the same. How soon this changed—I 
also well remember” He paused ; 
and then abruptly added, “ Why need she 
have denied that her cousin Arthur gave 
her that chain ?” 

“ Indeed !”’ exclaimed her mother, earn 
estly; “indeed, indeed, you do her wrong; 
Arthur never gave it her. If you have 
for so long a time indulged this injustice, 
no wonder you have made her and your- 
self so wretched.” 

“ My dear lady,” replied Mr. Leeson, 
calm even to bitterness, “ I know he did ; 
and in the gift, or the taking, there was 
no sin; but there was sin in the lie. 
It destroyed my confidence in her; it 
implanted the vile weed suspicion in my 
bosom ; and ever since, as if a spell were 
round her, she has heaped duplicity upon 
duplicity, until now I could not believe 
truth to be truth coming from her lips.” 
It was most painful to observe the agita- 
tion of his feelings speaking in his elo- 
quent face. “I believe,” he added, “I 
hope and trust, she is free of all other sin; 
I hope it; I—I—believe it; but I cannot 
believe ner. It was only this very day 
that I came to the determination of 
removing our child from an influence 
which must in the end destroy her, as it 
has destroyed her mother.” 

“ You are not surely going to be guilty 
of the cruelty of taking her child from 
her!” ejaculated its grandmother; “ you 
cannot be in earnest. What will even 
her friends thnk! Oh! Henry, you 
would not brand my child as unfit to be a 
mother! What would the world say ?” 

“ Madam,” he replied, “there is a 

higher tribunal than that, where parents 
will be called upon to give an account of 
the children committed to their care. 
Mine is already practised in deception. 
If I say one thing, and my wife teaches 
another, what can be expected but that 
our child will in turn deceive us both.” 





“You are severe; indeed you are,” 
reiterated the poor lady, who had alto- 
gether lost sight of her first object in this 
fresh trouble, and did not seem to under- 
stand how much she had added to the 
evil feeling she had thought to obliterate 
by her poor subterfuge. “Oh, Henry, 
dear Henry, remember how you loved 
her !” 

“Tf,” answered the afflicted husband, 
“if I could forget that, I should not suffer 
as I do.” 

“‘Had she been a faithless wife, you 
could nat punish her more severely than 
you propose to do.” 

“There are various kinds of infidelity 
not recognised by law,” he replied. “If 
I believed her guilty in the sense you 
mean, she should not shelter for a mo- 
ment here; and yet there are men, who, 
with less show of cause, have branded 
their wives. Now, do not agitate your- 
self on that score; I make no charge 
against her. I believe her pure; but 
where is the tender faith, the confiding 
love, THE TRUTH, that should be the wo- 
man’s THRONE. However, my dream is 
past ; my resolution taken. I will do my 
best to prevent any man being deceived 
by my child, as I have been deceived by 
her. Youare, perhaps, the most fit pers 
son to tell your daughter of my determi- 
nation. In removing my child, I remove 
the joy, the light, the solace, of my own 
existence; but it is for her own good. 
She shall not return until her principles 
are fixed, or her mother’s course of con- 
duct is entirely changed.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Leeson had selected 
a powerless messenger, wiio, of course, 
inclined to the other side, and who felt 
keenly, what even the most silly women 
feel, the love of offspring. Instead of 
keeping secret as the grave her son-in- 
law’s intention, with garrulous weakness 
she sought sympathy from those hundred 
and one “ dear friends,” who immediately 
set their own versions of the story afloat; 
and while but few saw and understood the 
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father’s intention, the mass “ conjectured” 
and “hinted” the “real reason.” “ Poor 
Mr. Leeson! liow generous of him to 
overlook what had occurred, and keep her 
(his wife) in his house; no wonder he 
should remove his child; of course, her 
mother would make the best of it ;—peo- 
ple might visit her by and bye—but no 
one would do so, until they saw—who 
called first!—they used to give pleasant 
dinners—and it was a cheerful house to 
visit at—but most likely it would change 
—time would tell”—and so forth. 
Geraldine looked upon her husband’s 
resolve as an act of wanton tyranny and 
cruelty. Having ceased to honor the 
straightforward truth, she could not have 
faith in the actual motive of his resolve ; 
and, blinded by sorrow and anger, she 
induced her cousin Arthur to interfere. 
Women talk and talk, outrage and anger 
each other, and their words are as nought. 
Who heeds or cares for them after they 
are spoken? But men’s words are uttered 
to be remembered and acted upon. Mr. 
Leeson was indignant at any man pre- 
suming to interpose in his domestic con- 
cerns. Words succeeded each other with 
angry rapidity, until neither could call to 
mind how the unfortunate chain was first 
alluded to. Arthur Harewell, then, bold- 
ly and fearlessly declared that he never 
gave it to his cousin; upon which Mr. 
Leeson gave him the lie direct. The 
usual consequences followed. Arthur 
Harewell received a ball in his shoulder, 
and Mr. Leeson, also wounded, was con- 
veyed home, where his agonised wife, 
throwing herself on her knees by his side, 
bitterly lamented that her aunt’s gift had 
been so fatal. Now, indeed, she spoke 
the truth. The sight of her first and only 
love, his lacerated arm bleeding, and his 
features white as a maiden’s shroud, re- 
called her better nature. What, in that 
hour, did she care for her aunt’s disple:- 
sure '—what for the wealth her sordid 
fingers had grappled together? She be- 
lieved HE was dying, and dying with the 
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conviction of her utter worthlessness, 
She did not even seek to extenuate her 
her fault, while she traced it to its 
origin; and yet there, on her knees, even 
while pouring out her soul in sincerity 
and truth, she saw she was not believed. 

How could she convince him? In a 
state bordering on frenzy she wrote to her 
aunt, imploring her to ratify her words, 
acknowledging her kindness towards her- 
self, but showing what its effects had 
been. ‘To this appeal she received no 
answer. The proof, however, that she 
was able to lay before her husband, at 
last convinced him that her first fault— 
her first falsehood—did not originate in 
herself Before he rose from his sick- 
bed—for mental agitation, combined with 
his wound, terminated in fever—her aunt 
had died; and the legacy she left her 
niece was characteristic of her sarcastic 
nature. “And to my niece, Geraldine 
Leeson, I give and bequeath, instead of 
the whole of my property, as I had in- 
tended, the sum of one shilling, to buy a 
padlock for her foolish lips.” 

I wish I could here say, after the most 
approved novel fashion, that, so recon- 
ciled, Mr. and Mrs. Leeson lived happily 
together to the end of their days. Not 
A tarnished honor cannot be restored 
to its original brightness; it is quite im- 
possible for a woman to retake her place 
in society—even, if strictly speaking, it 
has not been forfeited—if she is marked 
—she is doomed. Henry Leeson, though 
a rigid, was a high-miuded and generous 
man, and with such a character even his 
erring wife was safe from reproach; but 
the effect of years of misconduct, of any 
kind, cannot be obliterated by sorrow. 
tepentance works well for the penitent, 
but the world is little cognisant thereof. 
The duel had stamped Geraldine in the 
eyes of the world asa woman, if not of 
sin, of levity; this in truth ina married 
woman is so Closely allied to sin, that 
there is but one power that can rightly 
discern the difference. When familiar 
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faces turned aside as she passed, when 
eve walked up the steps of the parish 
church ungreeted, her husband was by 
her side, and she felt her arm as closely 
pressed to his heart as when he supported 
her, a lovely, loving bride, from the altar; 
but even then she felt indebted to his 
generosity. She knew that his confi- 
dence, though she hoped returning, had 
not returned. When, to prove to the 
world his perfect conviction as to the 
virtue of his wife, he paraded town lean- 
ing upon Arthur Harewell’s arm, the 
knowledge of the necessity for such con- 
duct made her ashamed of her own sha- 
dow. 

“Take my child from me now, Harry,” 
she said, with bitter, bitter tears, and her 
head bent almost to his feet, “and I will 
not complain. Send her where some one 
of higher and holier mind will strengthen 
and stablish her in what is right. Send 
her where the duties of her sex and sta- 
tion will be brought clearly before her 
eyes, and where there ts no danger of her 
confounding right and wrong. At any 
sacrifice of my own, I would save her 
from the sufferings I have inflicted and 
endured.” 

This, indeed, was the language of truth, 
and Henry felt it, and rejoiced; but his 
joy was sobered by the knowledge, the 
fearful knowledge, of what the world 
said, and the dread that she did not yet 
understand the perfect and entire union 
of interests necessary to the happiness of 
domestic life. Union of sympathies. is 
the happy efiect of chance, but a union 
of interests is a positive duty; and so at 
last Geraldine felt. 

Time passed on. Although he de- 
spised the feeble mind of his wife’s mother, 
and kept her out of the way of her grand 
child, ministered liberally to her neces- 
sities. His daughter grew up in mind 
all that the fondest parent could desire, 
although her fragile form and sensitive 
face told of constitutional delicacy. She 
had much deference for the world’s opin- 





ion, on all points, and a desire to remain 
unknown and unnoticed, save by the few 
she deeply, but earnestly loved. She 
was singularly feminine in her tastes, 
and entertained the profoundest love and 
veneration for her parents. ‘Towards her 
mother these feelings were blended with 
a kind of enthusiasm that might be sup- 
posed incompatible with her gentle nature; 
she regarded her asthe most perfect of 
human beings. No mother was ever so 
devoted as hers—no mother was ever 
gifted with such accomplishments—no 
mother blessed with such understanding 
—if she wished to express the excellence 
of any individual, she would say “she is 
like my mother.” Her father had almost 
forgotten that he had ever doubted his 
wife’s truth. They had removed intoa new 
neighborhood, and formed new friends. 
The son of one of these, a man of high 
rank, was paying his addresses to their 
daughter; and not only were the young 
girl’s affections engaged, but both pa- 
rents were delighted at the prospect of 
her happiness. 

Father and son were dining one day at 
Mr. Leeson’s splendid country seat, when 
the old gentleman, who was chiefly re- 
markable for extreme propriety, and was 
so entirely guided by what Mr. This, or 
Mr. That said, or thought, as to have no 
fixed opinion, on any subject, although he 
believed that he not only entertained 
fixed opinions of his own, but guided tne 
opinions of others, and was moreover ex- 
ceedingly deaf, said, as they were chatt- 
ing over dessert, “ By the way, Leeson, 
my cousin, Sir George, was telling me 
an odd story about a person of your name, 
no relation I suppose—eh?” Mr. Lee- 
son did notknow. ‘ No; but it could not 
be—very improper indeed if it was. Lee- 
son is a general, 1 do not mean to say a 
common name, but a general one. Some- 
thing about an affair that ought to have 
given employment to the gentlemen of 
the long robe; but the lady, who wasa 
great story-teller, managed to convince 
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her nusband of her innocence, though she 
convinced nobody else. And only fancy, 
by Jove ! the husband parading St. James’ 
street arm-in-arm with the very cousin 
he had winged! Now, did you ever hear 
any thing so absurd? How the fellows 
at the club windows must have laughed !” 

Poor Mrs. Leeson! After the lapse 
of years, to hear this at such a moment! 
She was carried out of the room fainting. 
An explanation followed, and the match 
was, at least for a time, broken off. 

The shock was of too severe a nature 
to be endured by so gentle and tender 
minded a girl as Miss Leeson. She had 
known her mother only as good and pure. 
She had been more proud of her character 
and virtue than of anything else in the 
whole world; but after that fatal dinner she 
never spoke upon the subject, nor asked 
a question, until the very last. Within 
an hour of her death (and she died within 
a month,) raising herself on a pillow, 
whie her parents were on either side, 
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she folded her arm round her fathers 
neck, and drawing his ear close to her 
lips, whispered, “Tell me, father—teli 
me truth—was she guilty ?” 

*“ No, dearest—God knows she was 
not.” 

The girl’s face became radiant with 
joy, and the last word she spoke was a 
repetition of the sound she loved so well 
— My mother !—my mother !—my mo- 
ther!’ And then she passed away, as 
the leaves from the summer cistus, as 
fragile and as fair—the first rough blast 
of a rough world had borne her to the 
earth. 

For years and years her parents lived, 
two mourning creatures, he strengthen- 
ing her, and she, patient and silent, save 
to the young whom she counselled, as I 
do you—dear young friends, who may 
read this story—that when you wed, do 
it not lightly ; but when done, endeavor 
as much as lieth in you to be of one mind 
and one interest in all things. 
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TRUTH. 


BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


Tov standest, though the earth may shake, 
Firm as a mighty rock, 

Though mountains in their pride may fall, 
And empires feel the shock. 


From Him who holds almighty power, 
Who rules o’er all the earth, 
Thou hast thy origin divine, 
Being of heavenly birth! 


Thou givest to mankind a source 

From whence new life may spring, 
To thee may nations raise their eyes, 
And of thy beauties sing. 


To those who walk within thy laws, 
And keep thy precepts pure, 

Thou bringest everlasting peace, 
Thy footsteps blest, are sure. 


And, when the earth shall pass away, 
And time no longer be, 

Then shalt thou stand, celestial Truth ! 
In all thy purity. 


For ever near the mighty throne, 
Where angels blest adore, 
Truth shall remain with love divine, 
On heaven’s eternal shore. 
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A THRILLING LNCIDENT. 


BY DAVID BATES, 


I povst very much whether there is a 
man or woman living, who is entirely 
free from superstition :—one whose con- 
duct or action through life, is not, at 
times, in some degree, influenced by sen- 
timents, which, when strictly analyzed, 
can be referred to no other cause. 

I am not what may be called superstie 
tious; and yet I own up to some trifling 
influences exerted by that mysterious 
agency: though, of course, I do not be- 
lieve a word of the signs, and wonders, 
and mysterious pretensions of this mysti- 
cal power. 

I have visited, with perfect composure, 
houses said to be haunted; have even 
heard, unstartled, mysterious knocks ; and 
have seen imaginary phantoms flitting by 
in the dim twilight: yet I did not believe 
for a moment that any miraculous agency 
had any thing to do with these things. 
Still, at the risk of being laughed at, I 
will relate an incident that happened 
“once upon a time.” 

Seated in my room by the fire, in one 
of those dreamy, abstracted reveries, into 
which the mind will sometimes fall, and 
which occasionally I like to indulge, I 
paid but little attention to a small lamp 
which manifested no desire to throw any 
additional light upon my profound me- 
ditations; but which, on the contrary, 
doubtless supposing me to be asleep, took 
advantage of the apparent want of watch- 
fulness on my part, and went out: thus 
leaving the room, and my mind, in pretty 
much the same visionary condition. A 
slight noise, at length, arrested my atten- 
tion, and glancing in the direction whence 


it proceeded, I saw two large eyes that 
seemed to bend on me an intense and fas- 
cinating gaze. Not being able to discern 
the form that bore them, my fancy readily 
supplied one, and varied the outline with 
every turn of the mental kaleidoscope.— 
Knives, pistols, dirks, robbers, assassins, 
ghosts and phantoms, passed rapidly 
through my mind—but still those eyes 
were there, and seemed, to my mind, to 
increase in size and brightness, as my 
mind, in vain, attempted to solve the mys- 
tery. To have attempted escape would 
have been worse than folly. I therefore 
noselessly maintained my position. I dare 
not move my hand or foot—though my 
short respiration seemed to shake my 
whole frame, as a bark at anchor is moved 
by the pulsation of the great deep. I 
could hear my heart beat distinctly in the 
unbroken stillness that reigned in the 
room. Life and death seemed to hang 
upon the issue. There is to me, always, 
something solemn and impressive in a 
profound silence ; but when that silence 
is accompanied by an undefined dread, 
expectation, or apprehension of something 
terrible when its stillness shall be broken, 
the suspense becomes terrific and appal- 
ling. 

Those eyes were still there, with their 
piercing brilliancy undiminished, and their 
motionless gaze intent and steady, indi- 
cating a fixed and determined purpose. 
How long—I mentally exclaimed to my- 
self{—must I endure this, when a sudden 
bound, succeeded by a cry of agony, dis- 
closed the fact that—puss had caught a 


mouse, 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON ENTERING THE HOUSE OF GOD AFTER THE BURIAL OF A DEAR FRIEND. 


Sac Hagzor, L. I. 





BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


On earth a worshipper, a pilgrim still. 

While thou; Clarissa, art away. Oh, tell 

Me, tell me where? Say, in what spot, what place? | 
Imagination pictures thee at rest ; 

Released, unfettered, disenthrall’d and blest. 

Beholds thee spread thy wings—bright wings, radiant 

With glorious light. Beholds thee fly o’er heaven— 

Range over paradise—survey new scenes— 

Drink in fresh draughts of intellectual bliss. 
Happy, happy spirit—angels thy guide— 

Angels that wing the airy road, conduct 

Thee through innumerable hosts. No care 

Sits on thy face, no sorrow dims thine eye. 

*Tis bright and lustrous, sparkling, full and clear. 

Thy brow celestial, wreathed with Eden flowers ; 

And beauty—young, immortal, dimpled—thine. 
Thy quickened soul impulsive in its reach 

As if for something yet unseen—now springs 

As with new energy empowered. Far—far 

Away—off in the distance dazzling forms . 

Of pure effulgent light are drawing near! 

One, too glorious to describe—too heavenly, 

Too resplendant. Amid the burning beams 

That like a halo circle him around, 

Such calm, serene, and love-like radiance, 

Such sweet redeeming influences ascend— 

Such true benevolence gleams from his eye— 

As bids thee venture near. ’Tis Jesus! Yes. 

It is the Saviour! Three dazzling forms He 

Leads to welcome thee. What an embrace! 

Not thus earth’s children meet. Ah, no—they meet 

To part—this drinks up every joy. Not thus 

With thee. Thy meeting is forever! Bless’d— 

Glorious, happy band! Upon that shore thou’rt 

Safe—that unknown far-off shore thou’rt landed. 
Joy—joy to thee, Clarissa! Joy—all joy ! 

Husband—friend—Eliza. Jesus thy God ! 

Thus breaks thy Sabbath morn! thus I behold 

Thee now, as in the sanctuary I— 

Bown down and worship. 





T H E 


Ir was in the month of February, 1831, 
a bright moonlight night, and intensely 
cold, that the little brig I commanded lay 
quietly at her anchors inside of the Hook. 

We had a hard time of it, beating about 
for eleven days off the coast, with cutting 
northeasters blowing, and snow and sleet 
falling for the most of that time. For- 
ward the vessel was thickly coated with 
ice, and it was hard work to handle her, 
as the rigging and sails were stiff, and 
yielded only when the strength of the 
men was exerted to the utmost. When 
at length we made the port, all hands 
worn down and exhausted, we could not 
have held out two days longer without 
relief. 

“A bitter cold night, Mr. Larkin,” I 
said to my mate, as I tarried for a mo- 
ment on deck to finish my segar. 

The worthy down-easter buttoned his 
coat more tightly around him, looking up 
to the moon—and felt of his red nose be- 
fore he replied— 

“It’s a whistler, captain, as we used to 
say on the Kennebeck. Nothing lives 
comfortable out of blankets in such a 
night as this.” 

“The tide is running out swift and 
strong; it will be well to keep a sharp 
look out for this floating ice, Mr. Larkin.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” responded the mate, 
and [ went below. 

Two hours afterwards, I was aroused 
from a sound sleep by the vigilant officer. 

“ Excuse me for disturbing you, cap- 
tain,” said he, as he detected an expres- 
sion of vexation on my face ; “ but I wish 
you would turn out and come on deck as 
soon as possible.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Mr. Lar- 
kin?” a 

“Why, sir, I have been watching a 


” 
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THE RESCUE. 


RES CU E. 


cake of ice that swept by at a little dis- 
tance a moment ago; I saw something 
black upon it; something that I thought 
moved ; the moon’s under a cloud and I 
could not see distinctly, but so help me 
God, I believe there’s a child floating out 
to sea, in this freezing night, on that cake 
of ice.” 

We were on deck before either snoke 
another word. The mate pointed out, 
with no little difficulty, the cake of ice, 
floating off to the leeward, and its white 
glittering surface was broken by a black 
spot; more I could not make out. 

“Get me the glass, Mr. Larkin; the 
moon will be out of that cloud in a mo- 
ment, and then we can see distinctly.” 

I kept my eye upon the receding mass 
of ice, while the moon was slowly work- 
ing her way through a heavy bank of 
clouds. The mate stood by with a glass. 
When the full light fell at last in that 
quarter with a brilliancy only known in 
our northern latitudes, I put the glass to 
my eye. One glance was enough. 

“ Forward, there!” I shouted at the top 
of my voice, and with one bound I reached 
the main hatch, and began to clear away 
the ship’s yawl. 

Mr. Larkin had received the glass from 
my hand, to look for himself. “ My God !” 
he said in a whisper, as he set to work to 
aid me in getting out the boat—“ my God, 
there are two children on that cake of 
ice!” 

Two men answered my hail, and 
walked lazily aft. In an incredible short 
space of time we launched the cutter, 
into which Mr. Larkin and myself jumped, 
followed by two men who took the oars. 
I rigged the tiller, and the mate sat beside 
me in the stern sheets. 

“Do you see that cake of ice with 
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something black upon it, lads?” I cried, 
“ put me alongside of that, and I'll give 
you a bottle of rum each, to-night, and a 
month’s extra wages when you are paid 
off.” 

The men bent to their oars, but their 
strokes were feeble and uneven. They 
were used up by the hard duty of the 
preceding fortnight, and though they did 
their best, the boat made little more way 
than the tide. This was a long chase— 
and Mr. Larkin, who was suffering as he 
saw how little we gained, cried out— 
“Pull, lads—I’ll double the captain’s 
prize ; two bottles, and two month’s pay ; 
pull, lads, for the love of God, pull !” 

A convulsive effort at the oars told how 
willing the men were to obey, but the 
strength of the strong man was gone. 
One of the poor men washed us twice in 
recovering his oar, and then gave out; 
the other one was nearly as far gone. 
Mr. Larkin sprang forward and seized the 
deserted oar. 

“ Lay down in the bottom of the boat,” 
said he to the man, “and captain, take 
the other oar; we must row for ourselves.” 

I took the second man’s place. Larkin 
had stripped to his Guernsey shirt, and as 
he pulled the oar, I waited for the signal 
stroke. It came gently, but firm, and the 
next moment we were pulling a long, 
steady stroke, gradually increasing in 
rapidity until the wood seemed to smoke 
in the oar locks. We kept time, each by 
the long, deep breathing of the other. 
Such a pull! We bent forward until our 
faces almost touched our knees, and then, 
throwing all our strength into the back- 
ward movement, drew on the oar until 
every inch of the space covered by the 
sweep was gained. After every stroke 
the boat shot ahead like an arrow dis- 
charged from a bow. Thus we worked 
at the oars for fifteen minutes—it seemed 
to me like many hours. The sweat rolled 
off me in great drops, and I was envel- 


oped in a steam generated from my own 
body. 
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“ Are we almost up to it, Mr. Larkin?” 
I gasped out. 

“ Almost, captain—don’t give up—for 
the love of our own dear little ones at 
home—don’t give up, captain.” 

The oars flashed as the blades turned 
up to the moonlight. The men who 
plied them were fathers, and had father’s 
hearts: the strength which nerved them 
at that moment was more than human. 

Suddenly Mr. Larkin stopped pulling, 
and my heart for a moment almost ceased 
its beating, for the terrible thought that 
he had given out, crossed my mind. But 
I was quickly reassured by his voice: 

“Gently, captain, gently—a stroke or 
two more—there, that will do”—and the 
next moment the boat’s side came in con- 
tact with something, and Larkin sprang 
from the boat with his heavy feet upon 
the ice. I started up, and calling upon 
the men to make fast the boat to the ice, 
followed. 

We ran to the dark spot in the centre 
of the mass, and found two little boys, the 
head of the smaller nestling in the bosom 
of the larger. Both were fast asleep! 
The lethargy, which would have been 
fatal but for the timely rescue, had over- 
come them. Mr. Larkin grasped one of 
the lads, cut off his shoes, tore off his 
jacket, and then loosing his own garments 
to the skin, placed the chilled child in 
contact with his own warm body, care- 
fully wrapping over him his own great 
coat, which he procured from the boat. I 
did the same with the other child, and 
we then returned to the boat, and the 
men, partially recovered, pulled slowly 
back. 

The children, as we learned when we 
subsequently had the delight of restoring 
them to their parents, were playing on 
the ice, had ventured on the cake, which 
had jammed into the bend of the river ten 
miles above New York. A movement 
of the tide sat the ice in motion, and the 
little fellows were borne away on that 
cold night, and would inevitably have 
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perished, but for Larkin’s espying them 
as the ice was sweeping out to sea. 


“How do you feel?” I said to the 
mate the morning after this adventure. 


“ A little stiff in the arms, captain,” the 
noble fellow replied, while the big tears 


of grateful happiness gushed from his 


eyes, “a little stiff in the arms, captain, 
but very easy here,” and he laid his hand 
on his manly breast. My quaint, brave 
down-easter! He who lashes the seas 
into fury, and lets loose the tempest, will 
care for thee! The storm may rage 
without, but in thy bosom peace and sun- 
shine abide always. 





THE STORY OF MARY CONNELLY. 


BY A LADY. 


Havine become a little settled after 
my recent and long voyage across the 
Atlantic, I have remembered my promise 
to send you something which might be 
interesting to your readers. I do not 
know that I can better accomplish this 
than by relating a little story that was 
told us one evening, on board the ship, by 
the first mate. He was a man of much 
intelligence, having travelled a great 
deal, and observed the world with a keen 
eye, and rare judgment. One evening 
when the rolling of the vessel precluded 
the usual walk upon deck, the passengers, 
with the captain and mate, assembled in 
the cabin, and agreed each to relate some 
striking incident that had occurred under 
his or her observation. The mate was 
the first to begin, and we settled ourselves 
to listen attentively to his narrative. 

“Two years ago,” said he, “I was 
mate of the packet ship ——, sailing be- 
tween New York and Liverpool. It was 
at the time that the famine in Ireland 
was at its height; and our ship, like so 
many others which went out from Ame- 
rica, was stored with a large quantity of 
provisions, to be landed on the Irish coast. 
We started on our voyage with a fair 
wind, and a cabin full of passengers ; but, 
singularly enough, there were no ladies 
among them. Neither did I notice any 


females in the crowd of men who had 
taken their berths in the steerage. We 
had been three days at sea, when the 
captain, showing me his list of passengers, 
pointed to the name of Mary Connelly 
put down as a steerage passenger, and 
asked me if I had seen her. I told him 
that I was pretty sure there was no fe- 
male on board, but, as it was the second 
mate’s office to attend to the steerage 
passengers, I might be mistaken, and 
would see about it. Accordingly, when 
my watch was over, I descended the 
steep steps which led into the uncomfort- 
able quarters of the greater portion of the 
passengers. It was quite dark, and I 
lighted the lantern to enable me to look 
around better. About thirty men, all 
sea-sick, were lying about on the floor 
and benches, while at one side sat half-a- 
dozen Germans smoking their pipes, play- 
ing cards, and swearing prodigiously. I 
was about to turn back, feeling sure that 
no woman could be alone among that 
crew; but, just as I turned, a short, dry 
cough, coming from the farther end of the 
steerage, sounded upon my ear. I walked 
to the spot, and, raising the lantern, saw 
lying before me in the berth, a woman of 
about twenty-five years of age, with very 
bright, black eyes, and features which, 
doubtless, were once beautiful, but which 
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were now pale, and sharpened by disease ; 
for, alas! there was no mistaking that 
cough, and the crimson flush upon her 
cheeks. On seeing me, she colored deep- 
ly, and closed her eyes. I asked gently 
if her name was Mary Connelly. She 
replied, in a low tone, that it was. 

“¢ Are you sick, Mary,’ I asked. 


“ Another painful cough was my an-’ 


swer. 

“*Are you married? Have you any 
relatives or friends on board ” 

“¢T am a widow, and alone on board 
this ship,’ she replied; and then seeing 
me about to express my surprise, she 
quickly added, ‘ Do not ask me now why 
Jam here. I knew I should be the only 
female on board, but I had to come.’ 

“¢Why do you not try and get upon 
deck? I asked; ‘ you would feel better 
there.’ 

“«T cannot go alone,’ she replied, ‘ and 
I will not ask the assistance of any of 
these men.’ 

“T will take you up,’ I said; ‘the sun 
is shining brightly above; and the air 
must be stifling to you here.’ 

She accepted my offer, and tried to 
raise herself from the berth; but her 
strength failed her. I put my arm around 
her; she was a tall woman, and yet, so 
reduced had she become by sickness, that 
I carried her upon deck as easily as if 
she had been an infant. ‘The captain 
was much surprised to see her, and, after 
a while, drew from her the particulars of 
her history. 

“ Two years before, she had run away 
from Ireland and her mother, and crossed 
the ocean to meet her lover, who had 
been in America a few months. They 
were married in New York, and lived 
there the first year very happily; but 
after that, James took to drink, and soon 
treated his wife very badly. She now 
began to think of her mother, whom she 
had left alone in her old age; and the 
accounts she heard of the scarcity of food 
in Ireland almost drove her crazy. 
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“To add to these sorrows, her health 
began to, fail; and it wasnot many months 
before the physician told her that it was 
beyond his power to do any thing for her. 
‘The day after he told me this,’ said 
Mary, ‘my husband was brought home to 
me dead, having been run over by a rail- 
road car while he lay drunk on the track. 
So, you see, all my troubles came at once ; 
and it was to punish me that God sent 
them to me; for if I had not deserted my 
poor mother, they never would have hap- 
pened, I’m sure. Every vessel that came 
into New York brought fresh news of 
the distress in Ireland; and I at last de- 
termined to try and go to my mother, and 
do all I could for her. I had to work 
hard to get the necessary means to go 
with; and this made the cough and pain 
in my chest worse; but at last I had 
earned what I wanted, and was making 
my preparations to start, when I met one 
day in the street a man who had just 
arrived from my native town. He told 
me that my mother was starving, and had 
nou one to relieve her. O, how I suffered 
to hear this ! 

“¢] went that moment to the wharf 
and asked about the vessels. This one 
was to sail the next day. I hesitated 
when I heard there were no females 
going in her; but my mother’s image 
arose before me, and as no other vessel 
was to sail for a week, I could not lose 
this opportunity, and I took my passage.’ 

“This was Mary’s story ; and the tears 
she shed while relating it, testified to its 
truth. But she evidently did not know 
how ill she was. Day by day, we saw 
her cheek grow paler; and each day, as 
I carried her on deck, I felt her form 
grown lighter. Every body on board be- 
came interested in her; she was so mild, 
so patient, and so grateful for the kind- 
ness shown her, that it was impossible 
not to love her. ‘The captain made her 
take up her quarters in the ladies’ cabin, 
and the stewardess received orders to 
devote herself to the invalid. When two 
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weeks had passed, and we were still far 
from land, Mary began to show a nervous 
anxiety about the wind and weather: still 
she would always say she was better 
when she came on deck in the morning, 
and was only sad when some passing re- 
mark reminded her of the errand she was 
bound upon. 

“One bright morning, when we had 
been three weeks out, I went down, as 
usual, to get Mary. The stewardess told 
me she had passed a bad night, and was 
then asleep; so I ascended to the deck 
again. It was near- noon, when the 
stewardness appeared before the captain 
and myself, and begged us to go down and 
look at Mary. We immediately hastened 
to the cabin. Mary lay in her berth, one 
thin white hand supporting her head, 
while the other clasped a small Bible, 
which was pressed to her heart. On each 
pale cheek glistened a large tear, and 
they were all that gave token that a 
struggle had taken place. At one glance 
we saw that she was dead. 

“ The stewardess said that she coughed 
a great dealgluring the night, and was 
exceedingly restless, often, she thought, 
delirious; for she would call for her mo- 
ther, begging her to forgive her and love 
her again. She must have died very 
quietly ; for never did I see so calm an 
expression as rested upon her face. 

“ The event created great emotion on 
board, and many an eye grew moist 
when the tale was told. The next day 
we buried her in the ocean. It was a 
solemn scene, and one which I shall never 
forget. It was a lovely day; the sky 
hung bright and blue above, while the 
sea lay bluer and almost as calm below. 
Not a breath of wind disturbed the sails, 
which flapped lazily against the masts. 
The flag was drawn up at half mast, and 
the sailors and passengers stood silently 
round the bench whereon lay the body 
they were about to consign to the deep. 
The captain read the burial service in a 
solemn tone, though his emotion often 


made his voice inaudible. ‘I'h2 last amen 
was uttered, one last look given to Mary’s 
poor face, and then the canvass, with its 


weights, was sewed around her—a mo- 


ment more, and, with a deep splash, the 
ocean received all that was left of Mary 
Connelly ! 

“On examining her one small trunk, 
twenty-five dollars in silver was found, 
which seemed all that the poor woman 
had possessed. Her mother’s address was 
also found, which I carefully preserved ; 
and after our arrival in Liverpool, having 
a few days to myself, I determined to go 
and find her. So, taking with me Mary’s 
luggage and money, I started, and ar- 
rived, without accident, at the village 
indicated in the address. It was situated 
about thirty miles from Cork $ and, cer- 
tainly, if my heart ever ached, it was 
when I witnessed the wretchedness of 
those poor villagers—wretchedness for 
which there was no relief. 

“T inquired for Mary’s mother, and a 
little girl, so wasted by want that she 
tottered in her walk, offered to conduct 
me to the place. I accepted the offer, 
but first bought a small loaf of bread for 
the child, which she ravenously devoured. 
I found Mary’s mother in a state of pov- 
erty, of which I never before had any 
conception. ‘The shed in which she lived 
was so open that every wind of heaven 
entered at some crack or other, and the 
mud floor was rooted up in several places 
by the pigs, which disputed the miserable 
shelter with the old woman. She lay on 
some damp, coarse straw, and was so 
nearly starved to death, that her bones 
were literally through the skin in more 
than one place. I spoke to her, but she 
did not seem to hear me. Her eyes, 
however, glared on me savagely for a 
moment, as she stretched forth her hand ; 
for she was too far gone to speak. | 
named her daughter. One last ray of 
human nature was left; for her eyes as- 
sumed a softer expression, and her lips 
moved with an effort to speak. I des 
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patched my little guide with some money 
to buy a bottle of wine: but before she 
returned, the wretched object of my com- 
passion breathed her last. Mary’s re- 
" pentance and my relief had come too late; 
aud all that remained now was to have 


CONSUMPTION.—A HEATHEN’S PRAYER. 


the old woman decently buried. I at- 
tended to this personally, and staid two 
days in the village; and I am happy to 
say, that before I left, I brought a smile 


of joy to more than one sad face.” 
Ladies’ Repository. 
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C ON 8S U 


MPTION. 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


[t is estamated oy physicians, that in this country about one fifth of the population die of consumption. 


Consumetion! OQ, thou fell destroyer, 
Thou herald of a certain doom ; 
Why nip the tender plant so early, 


To decorate the dreary tomb ? 


Why cull the young, the gay, the lovely, 
To wither with thy poisonous breath ? 

Why blight fond hopes, and expectations, 
To satisfy the monster Death ? 


*Tis not the hoary head thou seekest, 
Worn down with toil thro’ many a year ; 
But blithesome youth, e’en when the fleetest, 
Thou layest on the lowly bier. 


Thy course is plain, it hath a meaning ; 
The hectic flush on cheek so fair, 

The anxious look, the wan eye beaming, 
All tell too well that thou art there. 


How oft the tender shoot has fallen, 
Beneath the stroke of thy dread hand ; 


Thou lurkest e’en round hymen’s altar, 
To lay thy snare ’mongst silken bands. 


I’ve seen the flow’ret gently blooming, 
Its bursting petals gaily spread ; 

I looked again—its leaves were faded— 
A worm was at its root,—’twas dead ! 


I’ve seen the sun rise, bright, unclouded, 
But as he reached his mid-day height, 

His face in darkness thick weggurended, 
And lovely morn was changed to night. 


Thus ’tis with youth—no clouds of sorrow, 
No latent germ of death seems nigh ; 
But e’er the dawning of to-morrow, 
We, like the flower, may droop and die. 


Consumption ! thou destroying angel, 
O, spare the noblest of our land! 

Cease now thy rage, throw down thy quiver, 
Lend Death no more thy blighting hand. 





A HEATHEN’S PRAYER. 


Falcourt, in his history of the island of 
Madagascar, gives a sublime prayer, 
used by the people we call savages.— 
“Oh, Eternal! have mercy upon me, 
because I am passing away. Oh, In- 
finite! because I am but a speck. Oh, 





Most Mighty! because Iam weak. Oh, 
Source of Life! because I draw nigh to 
the grave. Oh, Omniscient! because I 
am in darkness. Oh, All-bounteous! be- 
cause Iam poor. Oh, All-sufficient! be- 
cause I am nothing.” 
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THE CAPITAL TRIAL. 


FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A DECEASED LAWYER. 


One of the most extraordinary and in- 
teresting trials of which I find any account 
in my note-book, took place on my North- 
ern Circuit, very little less than fifty 
years ago. It is instructive in many 
points of view. ‘To those who believe 
they see the finger of Providence espe- 
cially pointing out the murderers and 
guiding, in a slow but unerring course, 
the footsteps of the avenger of blood, it 
will afford matter of deep meditation and 
reflection. 

In the year 17—, John Smith (I use 
fictitious names) was indicted for the wil- 
ful murder of Henry Thompson. The 
case was one of the most extraordinary 
nature, and the interest excited by it was 
almost unparalleled. The accused was 
a gentleman of considerable property, 
residing upon his own estate, in an unfre- 
quented part of shire. A person, 
supposed to be an entire stranger to him, 
had late on a summer’s day, requested 
and obtained shelter and hospitality for 
the night. He had, it was supposed, after 
taking some slight refreshment, retired 
to bed in perfect health, requesting to be 
awakened at an early hour the following 
morning. When the servant appointed 
to call him, entered his room for that pur- 
pose, he was found in his bed, perfectly 
dead; and, from the appearance of the 
body, it was obvious that it had been so 
for many hours. ‘There was not the 
slightest mark of violence on his person, 
and the countenance retained the same 
expression which it had borne during life. 
Great consternation was, of course, ex- 
cited by this discovery, and inquiries 
were immediately made—first as to who 
the stranger was—and, secondly, as to 
how he met with his death. Both were 








unsuccessful. As to the former, no in- 
formation could be obtained—no clne 
discovered to lead to the knowledge either 
of his name, his person, or his occupation. 
He had arrived on horseback, and was 
seen passing through a neighboring vil- 
lage about an hour before he reached the 
house where his existence was so mys- 
teriously terminated, but could be traced 
no farther. Beyond this, all was conjec- 
ture. 

With respect to his death, as little 
could be learned as of the dead man; it 
was, it is true, sudden—awfully sudden ; 
but there was no reason, that alone ex- 
cepted, to suppose that it was caused by 
the hand of man, rather than by the hand 
of God. A coroner's jury was, of course, 
summoned ; and after an investigation, in 
which little more could be proved than 
that which I have here stated, a verdict 
was returned to the effect that the de- 
ceased died by the visitation of God. 
Days and weeks passed on, and little fur- 
ther was known. In the meantime, ru- 
mor had not been idle; suspicions, vague, 
indeed, and undefined, but of a dark and 
fearful character, were at first whispered, 
and afterwards boldly expressed. The 
precise object of these suspicions was not 
clearly indicated; some implicated one 
person, some another ; but they all pointed 
to Smith, the master of the house, as con- 
cerned in the death of the stranger. As 
usual in such cases, circumstances totally 
unconnected with the transaction in ques- 
tion, matters many years antecedent, and 
relating to other persons, as well as to 
other times, were used as auxiliaries to 
the present charge. The character of 
Smith, in early life, had been exposed to 
much observation. While his father was 
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yet alive, he had left his native country, 
involved in debt, known to have been 
guilty of great irregularities, and sus- 
pected of being not over scrupulous as to 
the mode of obtaining those supplies of 
money of which he was continually in 
want, and which he seemed somewhat 
inexplicably to procure. 

‘en years and more had elapsed since 
his return; and the events of his youth 
had been forgotten by many, and to many 
entirely unknown; but on this occasion, 
they were revived, and, probably, with 
considerable additions: and in fine, the 
mugistrates were induced to commit Mr. 
Smith to jail, to take his trial for the wil- 
ful murder of Henry Thompson. As it 
was deemed essential to the attainment 
of justice, to keep secret the examination 
of the witnesses who were produced be- 
fore the magistrates, all the information 
of which the public were in possession, 
before the trial took place, was that which 
I have here narrated. Such was the 
state of things upon the morning of the 
trial. Seldom, perhaps, had speculation 
been so busy as it was upon this occasion. 
Wagers to a considerable amount were 
depending upon the event of the case: so 
slightly do we think and act with refer- 
ence to matters in which we are not per- 
sonally concerned, even though: the life 
of a fellow creature is involved in the 
issue. 

Lord Mansfield’s charge to the Grand 
Jury upon the subject of this murder ex- 
cited a good deal of attention. He had 
recommended them, if they entertained 
reasonable doubts of the sufficiency of the 
evidence to ensure a conviction, to throw 
out the bil; explaining to them most 
justly and clearly that, in the event of 
their doing so, if an additional evidence 
should, at a future time, be discovered, 
the prisoner could again be apprehended, 
and tried for the offence : whereas, if they 
found a true bill, and, from deficiency of 
proof, he was now acquitted on his trial, 
he could never again be molested, even 
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though the testimony against him should 
be morally as clear as light. The Grand 
Jury, after, as was supposed, very con- 
siderable discussion among themselves, 
and, as was rumored, by a majority of 
only one, returned a true bill. After the 
charge, it was conjectured that the proofs 
offered to the Grand Jury must have been 
strong to authorize such a finding; and a 
strong impression in consequence pre- 
vailed that there would ultimately be a 
conviction. 

The counsel for the prosecution opened 
his case to the jury in a manner that in- 
dicated very little expectation of a con- 
viction. He began by imploring them to 
divest their minds of all that they had 
heard before they came into the box; he 
entreated them to attend to the evidence, 
and judge from that alone. He stated 
that, in the course of his experience, 
which was very great, he had never met 
with a case involved in deeper mystery 
than that upon which he was then address- 
ing them. The prisoner at the bar was 
a man moving in a respectable station in 
society and maintaining a fair character. 
He was, to all appearance, in the posses- 
sion of considerable property; and was 
above the ordinary temptations to commit 
so foul a crime. With respect to tlie 
property of the deceased, it was strongly 
suspected that he had either been robbed 
of it, or in some other inexplicable man- 
ner made way with, gold and jewels toa 
very large amount; yet, in candor, he 
was bound to admit that no portion of it, 
however trifling, could be traced to the 
prisoner. As to any motive of malice or 
revenge, none could, by possibility, be as- 
signed ; for the prisoner and the deceased 
were, so far as it could be ascertained, 
total strangers to each other. Still there 
were most extraordinary circumstances 
connected with his death, pregnant with 
suspicion at least, and imperiously de- 
manding explanation; and it was justice, 
no less to the accused than to the public, 
that the case should undergo judicial in- 
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vestigation. The deceased, Henry Thomp- 
son, was a jeweller, residing in London, 
wealthy, and in considerable business: 
and, as was the custom of his time, in the 
habit of personally conducting his princi- 
pal transactions with the foreign mer- 
chants with whom he traded. He had 
travelled much in the course of his busi- 
ness in Germany and Holland: and it 
was to meet at Hull a trader of the latter 
nation, of whom he was to make large 
purchases, that he had left London a 
month before his death. It would be 
proved by the landlord of the inn where 
he had resided, that he and his correspon- 
dent had been there ; and a wealthy jew- 
eller of the town, well acquainted with 
both parties, had seen Mr. Thompson 
after the departure of the Dutchman, and 
could speak positively as to there being 
then in his possession jewels of large value, 
and gold, and certain bills of exchange, 
the parties to which he could describe. 
This was on the morning of Thompson’s 
departure from Hull, on his return to 
London, and was on the day but one pre- 
ceding that on which he arrived at the 
house of the prisoner. What had become 
of him in the interval could not be ascer- 
tained ; nor was the prisoner’s house si- 
tuated on the road which he ought to 
have taken.. No reliance, however, could 
be placed on that circumstance; for it 
was not at all uncommon for persons who 
travelled with property about them, to 
leave the direct road, even for a consider- 
able distance, 4n order to secure them- 
selves as effectually as possible from the 
robbers by whom the remote parts of the 
country were greatly infested. He had 
not been seen from the time of his leaving 
Hull till he reached the village next ad- 
ioining Smith’s house, and through which 
he passed without even a momentary 
halt. He was seen to alight at Smith’s 
gate, and the next morning was discov- 
ered dead in his bed. He now came to 
the most extraordinary part of the case. 
It would be proved without the possibility 





of a doubt, that the deceased died by poi- 
son—poison of the most subtle nature, 
most active in its operations, and possess- 
ing the wonderful and dreadful quality of 
leaving no external mark or token by 
which its presence could be detected. 
The ingredients of which it was composed 
were of so sedative a nature, that, instead 
of the body in which it had been used 
exhibiting any contortions, or marks of 
suffering, it left upon the features nothing 
but the calm and placid quiet of repose. 
Its effects, and indeed its very existence, 
were but recently known in this country, 
though it has for some time been used in 
other nations of Europe; and it is sup- 
posed to be a discovery of the German 
chemists, and to be produced by a power- 
ful distillation of the seed of the wild 
cherry-tree, so abundant in the Black 
Forest. 

But the fact being ascertained, that the 
cause of the death was poison, left open 
the much more momentous question—by 
whom was it administered? It could 
hardly be supposed to be by the deceased 
himself; there was nothing to induce 
such a suspicion; and there was this im- 
portant circumstance, which of itself ne- 
gatived its possibility, that no phial, or 
vessel of any kind, had been discovered, 
in which the poison could have been con- 
tained. Was it then the prisoner who 
administered it? Before he asked them 
to come to that conclusion, it would be 
necessary to state more distinctly what 
his evidence was. The prisoner’s family 
consisted only of himself, a house-keeper, 
and one man servant. The man servant 
slept in an outhouse adjoining the stable, 
and did so on the night of Thompson’s 
death. The prisoner slept at one end of 
the house, the housekeeper at the other, 
and the deceased had been put into a 
room adjoining the housekeeper’s. It 
would be proved, by a person who hap- 
pened to be passing by the house on the 
night in question, about three hours after 
midhight, that he had been induced to 
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remain and watch, from having his atten- 
tion excited by a circumstance, then very 
unusual, of a light moving about the 
house at that late hour. That person 
would state most positively, that he could 
distinctly see a figure, holding a light, go 
from the room in which the prisoner slept, 
to the housekeeper’s room ; that two per- 
sons came out of the housekeeper’s room, 
and the light disappeared for a minute, 
Whether the persons went into Thomp- 
son’s room he could not see, as the win- 
dow of that room looked another way ; 
but in about a minute they returned, 
passing quite along the house to Smith’s 
room again: and in about five minutes 
the light was extinguished, and he saw it 
no more. 

Such was the evidence upon which the 
magistrates committed Smith; and, sin- 
gularly enough, since his committal the 
housekeeper has been missing, nor could 
any trace of her be discovered. Within 
the last week, the witness who saw the 
light had been more particularly exam- 
ined ; and, in order to refresh his memory, 
he had been placed, at dark, in the very 
same spot. where he had stood on that 
night, and another person was placed 
with him. The whole scene, as he had 
described it, was acted over again; but it 
was utterly impossible, from the cause 
above mentioned, to ascertain when the 
light disappeared, whether the parties had 
gone into Thompson’s room. As if, how- 
ever, to throw still deeper mystery over 
this extraordinary transaction, the wit- 
ness persisted in adding a new feature to 
his former statement ; that after the per- 
sons had returned with the light into 
Smith’s room, and before it was extin- 
guished, he had twice perceived some 
dark object to intervene between the light 
and the window, almost as large as the 
window itself, and which he described by 
saying, it appeared as if a door had been 
placed before the light. Now, in Smith’s 
room there was nothing which could ac- 
count for this appearance : his bed was in 
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a different part; and there was neither 
cupboard nor press in the room, which, 
but for his bed, was entirely empty, the 
room in which he dressed being at a dis- 
tance beyond it. He would state only 
one fact more, (said the learned counsel,) 
and he had done his duty; it would then 
be for the jury to do theirs. Within a 
few days there had been found in the pri- 
soner’s house, the stopper of a small bot- 
tle of a very singular description ; it was, 
apparently, not of English manufacture, 
and was described by the medical men as 
being of the description used by the che- 
mist to preserve those liquids which are 
most likely to lose their virtue by expo- 
sure to the air. ‘To whom it belonged, 
or to what use it had been applied, there 
was no evidence to show. 

Such was the address of the counsel for 
the prosecution ; and during its delivery [ 
had earnestly watched the countenance 
of the prisoner, who had listened to it 
with deep attention. Twice only did I 
perceive that it produced in him the 
slightest emotion. When the disappear- 
ance of the housekeeper was mentioned, 
a smile of scorn passed over his lip; and 
the notice of the discovery of the stopper 
obviously excited an interest, and, I 
thought, an apprehension; but it quickly 
subsided. I need not detail the evidence 
that was given for the prosecution; it 
amounted in substance to that which the 
counsel stated; nor was it varied in any 
particular. The stopper was produced, 
and proved to be found it the house ; but 
no attempt was made to trace it to the 
prisoner’s possession, or even knowledge. 

When the case was closed, the learned 
Judge, addressing the counsel for the 
prosecution, said he thought there was 
hardly sufficient evidence to call upon the 
prisoner for his defence; and if the jury 
were of the same opinion, they would at 
once stop the case. Upon this observa- 
tion trom the Judge, the jury turned round 
for a moment, and then intimated their 
acquiescence to his Lordship’s views of 
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the evidence. The counsel folded up 
their briefs, and a verdict of acquittal was 
about to be taken, when the prisoner ad- 
dressed the Court. He stated, that hav- 
ing been accused of so foul a crime as 
murder, and having had his character 
assailed by suspicions of the most afflict- 
ing nature, that character could never be 
cleared by his acquittal upon the ground 
that the evidence against him was incon- 
clusive, without giving him an opportunity 
of stating his own case, and calling a 
witness to counteract the impressions 
that had been raised against him by ex- 
plaining those circumstances which, at 
present, appeared doubtful. He urged 
the learned Judge to permit him to state 
his case to the jury, and to call his house- 
keeper, with so much earnestness, and 
was seconded so strongly by his counsel, 
that Lord Mansfield, though very much 
against his inclination, and contrary to 
his usual habit, gave way, and yielded to 
the request. 

The prisoner then addressed the jury, 
and entreated their patience fora short 
time. He repeated to them that he never 
could feel satisfied to be acquitted merely 
because the evidence was not conclusive ; 
and pledved himself, in a very short time, 
by the few observations he should make, 
and the witness he should call, to obtain 
their verdict upon much higher grounds, 
upon the impossibility of his being guilty 
of the dreadful crime. With respect to 
the insinuations which had been thrown 
out against him, he thought one observa- 
tion would dispose of them. Assuming it 
to be true that the deceased died from the 
effects of poison, of which he called God 
to witness that he had never even heard 
the name or the existence until this day, 
was not every probability in favor of his 
innocence? Here wasa perfect stranger, 
not known to have in his possession a single 
article of value, who might either have 
lost, or been robbed of that property which 
he was said to have had at Hull. What 
so probable as that he should, in a mo- 


ment of despair at his loss, have destroyed 
himself? The fatal drug was stated to 
have been familiar in those countries in 
which Mr. Thompson had travelled, while 
to himself it was utterly unknown. 

Above all, he implored the jury to re- 
member, that although the eye of malice 
had watched every proceeding of his 
since the fatal accident, and though the 
most minute search had been made into 
every part of his premises, no vestige had 
been discovered of the most trifling arti- 
cle belonging to the deceased, nor had 
even a rumor been circulated that poison 
of any kind had ever been in his posses- 
sion. 3 

Of the stopper which had been found, 
he disowned all knowledge; he declared 
most solemnly, that he had never seen it 
before it was produced in court; and he 
asked, could the fact of its being found in 
his house, only a few days ago, when 
hundreds of people had been there, pro- 
duce upon an impartial mind even a mo- 
mentary prejudice against him? One 
Jact, and one only, had been proved, to 
which it was possible for him to give an 
answer,—the fact of his having gone to 
the bedroom of his housekeeper on the 
night in question. He had been subject 
for many years of his life, to sudden fits 
of illness; he had gone to her to procure 
her assistance in lighting a fire. She 
had returned with him to his room ‘for 
that purpose, he having waited a minute 
in the passage whilst she put on her 
clothes, which would account for the mo- 
mentary disappearance of the light; and 
after she had remained in his room a few 
minutes, finding himself better, he had 
dismissed her, and retired again to bed, 
from which he had not risen until he was 
informed of the death of his guest. It 
had been said that, after his committal to 
prison, his housekeeper had disappeared. 
He avowed that, finding his enemies de- 
termined, if possible, to accomplish his 
ruin, he had thought it probable they 
might tamper with his servant; be had, 
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therefore, kept her out of the way; but 
for what purpose? Not to prevent her 
testimony being given, for she was now 
under the care of his solicitor, and would 
appear for the purpose of confirming, as 
far as she was concerned, the statement 
which he had just made. 

Such was the prisoner’s address, which 
produced a very powerful effect. It was 
delivered in a firm, impressive manner, 
and its simplicity and artlessness gave it 
the appearance of truth. The house- 
keeper was then put into the box, and 
examined by the counsel for the prisoner. 
According to the custom, at that time al- 
most universal, of excluding witnesses 
from court until their testimony was re- 
quired, she had been kept at a house near 
at hand, and had not heard a single word 
of the trial. There was nothing remark- 
able in her manner or appearance ; she 
might be about thirty-five, or a little 
more ; regular, though not agreeable fea- 
tures, and an air perfectly free from em- 
barrassment. She repeated, almost in 
the prisoner’s own words, the precise 
story that he had told of his having called 
her up, and her having accompanied him 
to his own room, adding that, after leav- 
ing him, she had retired to her room, and 
had been awakened by the man servant 
in the morning, with the account of the 
traveller’s death. She had now to under- 
go a cross-examination; and I may as 
well state here, that which, though not 
known to me till afterwards, will assist 
the reader to understand the following 
scene :— 

The counsel for the prosecution had, in 
his own mind, attached considerable im- 
portance to the circumstance mentioned 
by the witness who saw the light, that 
while the prisoner and the housekeeper 
were in the room of the former, something 
like a door had intervened between the 
candle and the window, which was to- 
tally irreconcilable with the appearance 
of the room when examined ; and he had 
half persuaded himself that there must be 
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a secret closet which had escaped the 
search of the officers of justice, the open- 
ing of which would account for the ap- 
pearance alluded to, and the existence of 
which might discover the property which 
had so mysteriously disappeared. His 
object, therefore, was to obtain from the 
housekeeper, (the only person except the 
prisoner who could give any clue to this,) 
such information as he could get without 
alarming her by any direct inquiry on the 
subject, which, as she could not help see- 
ing its importance, would have led her at 
once to a positive denial. He knew, 
moreover, that as she had not been in 
court, she could not know how much or 
how little the inquiry had already brought 
to light; and by himself treating the mat- 
ter as immaterial, he might lead her to 
consider it so also, and, by that means, 
draw forth what she knew. After some 
few unimportant questions, he asked her, 
in a tone and manner calculated rather to 
awaken confidence than to excite mis- 
trust,— 

“During the time you were in Mr. 
Smith’s room, you stated that the candle 
stood on the table, in the centre of the 
room ?”—* Yes,” 


“ Was the closet, or cupboard, or what- 
ever you call it, opened once or twice, 
while it stood there ?’—A pause: no an- 
swer. 


“T will call it to your recollection: af- 
ter Mr. Smith had taken the medicine 
out of the closet, did he shut the door, or 
did it remain open ?’—* He shut it.” 


“Then it was opened again for the, 
purpose of replacing the bottle, was it ?” 
—“It was.” 

“ Do you recollect how long it was open 
the last time ?’—“ Not above a minute.” 

“The door, when open, would be ex- 
actly between the light and the window, 
would it not ?’—* It would.” 

“T forget whether you said the closet 
was on the right, or left hand side of the 
window t’—*« The left.” 





“ Would the door of the closet make 
any noise in opening ?’”—* None.” 

“Can you speak positively to that fact? 
Have you ever opened it yourself, or only 
seen Mr. Smith open it ?”—*I never 
opened it myself.” 

“Do you ever keep the key ?”— 
“« Never.” 

“ Who did ?”—* Mr. Smith always.” 

At this moment the witness chanced to 
turn her eyes towards the spot where the 
prisoner stood, and the effect was almost 
electrical. A cold damp sweat stood 
upon his brow, and his face had lost all 
its color; he appeared a living image of 
death. She no sooner saw him than she 
shrieked and fainted. The consequences 
of her answers flashed across her mind. 
She had been so thoroughly deceived by 
the manner of the advocate, and by the 
little importance he had seemed to attach 
to her statements, that she had been led 
on by one question to another, till she had 
told him all that he wanted to know. 
During the interval (occasioned by her 
illness) in the proceedings, the solicitor 
for the prosecution left the court. It was 
between four and five o’clock when the 
Judge again resumed his seat upon the 
bench, the prisoner his station at the bar, 
and the housekeeper her’s in the witness- 
box; the court, in the interval, had re- 
mained crowded with spectators, scarce 
one had left his place, lest in his absence, 
it should be seized by some one else. 

The cross-examination counsel then 
addressed the witness :— 

“JT have very few more questions to 
ask of you; but beware that you answer 
them truly, for your life hangs upon a 
thread. Do you know this stopper.”— 
*T do.” 

“To whom does it belong?” — “To 
Mr. Smith.” 
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“When did you see it last ?’—“ On 
the night of Mr. Thompson’s death.” 

At this moment the solicitor for the 
prosecution entered the court, bringing 
with him, upon a tray, a watch, two 
money bags, a jewel case, a pocket book, 
and a bottle of the same manufacture as 
the stopper, and having a cork in it; 
some other articles there were in it not 
material to my story. The tray was 
placed on the table in sight of the pri- 
soner and the witness ; and from that mo- 
ment not a doubt remained in the mind 
of any man of the guilt of the prisoner. 
A few words will bring my tale to its 
close. ‘The house where the murder had 
been committed was between nine and 
ten miles distant. The solicitor, as soon 
as the cross-examination of the house- 
keeper had discovered the existence of 
the closet, and its situation, had set off on 
horseback, with two sheriff’s officers, and, 
after pulling down part of the wall of the 
house, had detected this important place 
of concealment. Their search was well 
rewarded; the whole of the property be- 
longing to Thompson was found there, 
amounting in value to some thousand 
pounds ; and, to leave no room for doubt, 
a bottle was discovered, which the medi- 
cal men instantly pronounced to contain 
the very identical poison which had been 
the death of the unfortunate Thompson. 
The result is too obvious to need explana- 
tion. 

The case presents, perhaps, the un- 
paralleled instance of a man accused of 
murder, the evidence against whom was 
so slight as to induce the Judge and jury 
to concur in a verdict of acquittal, but 
who persisting in calling a witness to 
prove his innocence, was, upon the testi- 
mony of that very witness, convicted and 
executed ! 
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2 setting rays, Let lands & seas his pow'r confess, Let lands & seas his pow’er confess. 
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